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Sons. 1920. Pp. viii + 233. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

The following from Nature will interest American societies and 
individuals that would like to cooperate in any effort to help Russian 
men of science : 

We have recently been able to get some direct communication from 
men of science and men of letters in North Russia. Their condition 
is one of great privation and limitation. They share in the conse- 
quences of the almost complete economic exhaustion of Russia; like 
most people in that country, they are ill-clad, underfed, and short 
of such physical essentials as make life tolerable. 

Nevertheless, a certain amount of scientific research and some 
literary work still go on. The Bolsheviks were at first regardless, 
and even in some cases hostile, to these intellectual workers, but the 
Bolshevik government has apparently come to realize something of 
the importance of scientific and literary work to the community, and 
the remnant — for deaths among them have been very numerous — 
of these people, the flower of the mental life of Russia, has now been 
gathered together into special rationing organizations which ensure 
at least the bare necessaries of life for them. 

These organizations have their headquarters in two buildings 
•known as the House of Science and the House of Literature and Art. 
Under the former we note such great names as those of Pavlov the 
physiologist and Nobel prizeman, Karpinsky the geologist, Borodin 
the botanist, Belopolsky the astronomer, Tagantzev the criminologist, 
Oldenburg the Orientalist and permanent secretary of the Peters- 
burg Academy of Science, Koni, Bechterev, Satishev, Morozov, and 
many others familiar to the scientific world. 

Several of these scientific men have been interviewed and affairs 
discussed with them, particularly as to whether anything could be 
done to help them. There were many matters in which it would be 
possible to assist them, but upon one particular they laid stress. 
Their thought and work are greatly impeded by the fact that they 
have seen practically no European books or publications since the 
Revolution. This is an inconvenience amounting to real intellectual 
distress. In the hope that this condition may be relieved by an 
appeal to British scientific workers, Professor Oldenburg formed a 
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small committee and made a comprehensive list of books and publi- 
cations needed by the intellectual community in Russia if it is to 
keep alive and abreast of the rest of the world. 

It is, of course, necessary to be assured that any aid of this kind 
provided for literary and scientific men in Russia would reach its 
destination. The Bolshevik government in Moscow, the Russian 
trade delegations in Reval and London, and our own authorities 
have therefore been consulted, and it would appear that there will 
be no obstacles to the transmission of this needed material to the 
House of Science and the House of Literature and Art. It can be 
got through by special facilities even under present conditions. 
Many of the publications named in Professor Oldenburg's list will 
have to be bought, the costs of transmission will be considerable, and 
accordingly the undersigned have formed themselves into a small 
committee for the collection and administration of a fund for the 
supply of scientific and literary publications, and possibly, if the 
amount subscribed permits of it, of other necessities, to these Rus- 
sian savants and men of letters. 

We hope to work in close association with the Royal Society and 
other leading learned societies in this matter. The British Science 
Guild has kindly granted the committee permission to use its ad- 
dress. 

"We appeal for subscriptions, and ask that cheques should be 
made out to the Treasurer, C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D., and sent to 
the British Committee for Aiding Men of Letters and Science in 
Russia, British Science Guild Offices, 6 John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C.2. 

Montague of Beaulieu, 
Ernest Barker, 

B. P. Cathcart, 
A. S. Eddington, 
I. Gollancz, 

R. A. Gregory, 
P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
Bernard Pares, 
Arthur Schuster, 

C. S. Sherrington, 
A. E. Shipley, 

H. G. Wells, 

A. Smith Woodward, 

C. Hagberg Wright. 
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To the Editors of the Journal op Philosophy : 

Among the mental disturbances resulting from the war and com- 
monly classed as "shell-shock" are many cases of battle blindness, 
usually evanescent though sometimes permanent. That this affliction 
is not due to modern artillery is proved by the fact that it was known 
long before the invention of high explosives. Perhaps the earliest 
instance on record is that told by Herodotus in his account of the 
battle of Marathon (VI., 117) : 

The following prodigy occurred there : an Athenian, Epizelus, son of Cupha- 
goras, while fighting in the medley and behaving valiantly, was deprived of sight, 
though wounded in no part of his body, nor struck from a distance; and he con- 
tinued to be blind from that time for the remainder of his life. I have heard 
that he used to give the following account of his loss. He thought that a large 
heavy-armed man stood before him, whose beard shaded the whole of his shield; 
this specter passed by him, and killed the man that stood by his side. Such is 
the account, I have been informed, Epizelus used to give. 

Of course the valiant Athenian may in the stress of conflict have 
burst a blood vessel or started some other physiological injury but the 
accompanying hallucination would imply a case of psychical blind- 
ness, which might therefore be called ' ' Epizelus 's disease. ' ' 

Edwin E. Slosson. 

Washington, D. C. 

Professor Alexius Meinong, of the University of Graz, died on 
November 27, 1920, at the age of sixty-seven years. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the loss to philosophy in the death of so able a thinker 
at the maturity of his power. 

Geheimrath Dr. Eichard Falckenberg, professor at Erlangen 
since 1888, died after a brief illness, September 28, 1920. Professor 
Falkenberg's best-known work is his Geschichte der neueren Phi- 
losophic, now in its eighth edition ; the final chapters of this edition 
are printing under the care of his son, Dr. Robert Falckenberg, him- 
self a graduate in philosophy. Professor Falckenberg was also the 
editor of the series, Prommanns Klassiker der Philosophic, to which 
he contributed the volume on the life and works of Lotze, 1901, and 
co-editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und philosophische Kritih. 



